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Editorial 


CONFERENCES AND FORMULATION 
OF POLICY 


The Easter holidays are a signal for a series 
f conventions and conferences. By the end of 
May the 


educational and _ religious 


many of national bodies—welfare, 
will have held their 
annual or biennial meetings. In the spring the 
activities of the year begin to taper off, and it 
is necessary to envisage the work that will 
commence in the fall. May is thus a time for 


review, for appraisal, for planning, for new 
decisions, 

\ few years ago, many of the delegates looked 
lorward to these conferences less because they 
provided an opportunity to air their views, than 
hecause they were able at them to meet per- 
sonally those who were working for much the 
the 
(hey prized such friendships, the rekindling of 


ime ends in various parts of country. 
hich always constituted one of the most valid 
rguments for such gatherings. They felt the 
evitable reinforcement which comes from the 
ense of a disparate brotherhood. 

But much of the time spent at such con- 
erences, apart from the actual business sessions 
hich were often formal and perfunctory, was 


lor the 


evoted to inspirational addresses. 
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most part, the majority of the delegates were 
silent and passive during the deliberations, and 
added but little to the pooled experience of the 
gatherings. The failure or success of such con- 
ferences was largely measured by the roster of 
who 


impressive and 


the 


unforgettable 
official 


orators 
about 
twenty years ago, a change came. The questions 


adorned program. Then, 
were asked: what is the main purpose sought 
the average 
delegate be given a better chance to explain his 
the final 
represent the common mind of the gathering 


and not simply the adroit manipulation of the 


in such conferences? How can 


point of view? How can decisions 


steering committee ? New conference techniques 
the 
round 
tables and panel discussions replaced many of 


revolutionized these assemblies; more of 


sessions devoted to discussion; 


were 
the orations. There was a greater faith in the 
democratic processes. 

This both 
formal addresses and discussion, but the com- 


year, we shall have of course 
mon mind of the organizations will, we trust, 
be sought in the experience and wiil of the 
corporate bodies and not imposed from above. 
It may be that in the course of such discussions 
some one may suddenly blow off. He will con- 
tribute a conviction and a passion to reinforce 
the conviction which will lift the fog in which 
the convoy of discussion has been slowly moving 
and enable all to get their bearings. This ex- 
plosion may give an unexpected course to the 
final decisions because its vital significance has 
The 


method will have once again been vindicated. 


been universally recognized. discussion 

But it is not necessary to under-estimate the 
importance of the set addresses. Those whose 
experience is generally recognized as above the 
average and who have an enviable capacity for 
lucid speech and clear thinking can present in 
a set address not only their deeper insights and 
the logic which holds them together, but also 
the emotional fire which these days demand as 
much as they demand cool intelligence. The 
New without the 
mustering of the finer emotions, nor can there 


Order will never be born 
he any forward movement without a baptism of 
pentecostal fire. Without vision, organizations 


perish. 
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Educational Needs in Canada 


By THE EDITOR 


Hie Canada and Newfoundland Association 
has published the report of a survey com- 
mittee appointed to ascertain the chief 
educational needs of the Dominion of Canada. 
The report consists of eighty pages, and is 
divided into ten chapters. At the close of each 
chapter, there is a terse summary of the 
arguments presented in the chapter, followed 
by definite recommendations and occasionally 
by more elaborate statistical tables than could 
be wisely incorporated in the text. The last 
two chapters are devoted to recapitulations of 
all the summaries, and all the recommendations. 
This manner of presentation has much in its 
favour; it enables readers to see at a glance 
the main points which are being urged, and 
even offers a good check-list for discussion 
groups. 
The themselves 
significant. Health receives the first attention ; 


subjects treated are in 
then follow problems of administration, educa- 
tional personnel, curricula, adult education, 
voluntary agencies, financial support. It is well 
that adult is given the place it 
deserves, although no reference is made to what 
prove to be the 


education 


may most revolutionary 
development in education during the next few 
years—the nursery school. As a matter of fact, 
the most significant changes in the field of 
education tomorrow may be in the place given 
to those who are not now considered suitable 
material for formal education—the pre-school 


child and the post-school adult. 


Health 


No one will challenge what the survey 
committee has to say about health, for in days 
like these we understand that the greatest re- 
sources of a health of its 
people, and in no field of knowledge have we 
learned so much as in that of preventive 


medicine. 


nation are in the 


So the survey calls for the extension 
of adequate dental and 
services to “all schools,” especially in the matter 
health free im- 
munization against smallpox and kindred con- 


medical, nursing 


of periodic examinations, 


tagious but preventible diseases, “prompt and 
effective measures to prevent epidemics, ani 


nursing service complete enough to maintain 
satisfactory health standards,” and with bette: 
nutrition programs for children. “The schools 
must supplement the diet of children from 
homes which cannot buy the necessary food.” 
No one can criticize the objectives aimed at in 
these recommendations, although he may raise 
the question how far such procedures fall under 
the scope of a national health program, and how 
far they fall under the scope and supervision 
of educational authorities. If implemented, 
many of them would simply use the school as 
a health-centre, but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that school authorities should also be the 
health authorities. 

It should be remembered that if it is 
important that school-children should be given 
suitable lunches with high nutritional standards, 
this should be done only as part of a general 
program in nutrition which will also improve 
the opportunities of those who do not go to 
school, especially the pre-school child. 

At one point, there is a lacuna in the section 
on health. While health studies are included 
in the proposed curricula, little is said about the 
importance of physical education in itself, ex- 
cept in passing references to such extra- 
curricular activities as football and hockey. 
There is a vast field for more elaborate schemes 
of physical education, involving much more 
than systems of regimented jerks and leading 
to the better co-ordination of all the muscles, 
better posture and the fuller efficiency of the 
individual. With this, should go an 
emphasis on such games as one might continue 
to play when he has grown too old for the more 
drastic, highly competitive and often dangerous 
sports. 


too, 


Administration 


The report calls for 
ministration 


more effective ad 


and supervision, especially ol 
rural schools, and points out how at present 


greater supervision is given for the most part 
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y to the more competent teachers in urban 
as who need it least, while in small rural 
ools, “in the most difficult teaching positions, 
most inexperienced teachers receive the 
st supervisory help and usually work under 
greatest handicaps in respect to accommoda- 
mn and teaching aids.”” Verily, it would seem, 
him who hath it is given, and from him who 
ith not, it is taken away! 
One is familiar with the great improve- 
the block 
sritish Columbia and in Alberta, through the 


ment made in Peace River of 


iteration of a large number of petty trustee 
unified 
system of seventy or more school-units under 


oards, and the development of a 


ne small board of trustees. This resulted in 
more adequate supervision, diminished costs 
ior fuel, water, ice, etc., and especially in the 
rreater incentive to efficiency set before the 
individual teacher. She realized that with this 
vreater supervision, her best efforts, if success- 
ul, would not be unnoticed but eventually 
receive recognition. 

Here, too, the committee makes a plea for 
better school plants and edifices including better 
sanitary arrangements, and for the solution of 
transportation problems. No one who visits the 
townships in old Ontario can fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that the rural schools are 
ilmost invariably of the 1860-1880 vintage. 
lhe farm people of Ontario apparently had 
money then to invest in school buildings, but 
they do not seem to have had any since, and far 
too many of the buildings are hopelessly anti- 
quated and need to be modernized. Sanitation 
is often bad, and here there seems to have been 


little progress beyond the conditions of forty or 


liity years ago when a necessary visit to the 
uithouse was a trial to the flesh as well as to the 
spirit. 

lo provide adequate facilities for secondary 
education in some of the western provinces, 
New Brunswick and Quebec, boarding-schools 
re deemed necessary, and this means an outlay 
Sut the committee 
to 
arding-schools would necessitate a modifica- 


dormitories and hostels. 


‘Ss us no intimation whether such 


as 
mn of our practices in the co-education of the 
xes or not. Can adolescent boys and girls be 


of the of 
ucated together at boarding-schools, without 


ken out milieu their homes, and 
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inviting mental distractions and confusions 
worse confounded ? 

Consolidated schools with van services for 
transportation offer another solution in some 
regions, but these are costly; sometimes, the 
cost of such transportation is greater than all 
the rest of the school expenses put together. 
What is more, in our climate, many country 
roads are practically impassable in such a 
winter as we have just experienced, or are only 
kept open through a tremendous outlay of 
money and labour. Still, vans offer a solution 
at times. 

Something is said, too, about increasing the 
school age “both to prevent the glutting of the 
labour market and to assure increased efficiency 
on the part of the young people concerned.” We 
are not impressed at all with the first of these 
two arguments, although it often appears in 
the report. It is short-sighted to keep children 
in school just because it might “‘glut the labour 
market” if they were allowed to go to work. 
Some children should undoubtedly be urged to 
remain in school after 16—some might be kept 
there until after 60!—but there are others who 
would probably not profit by continued formal 
education and would learn far more by com- 
bining some gainful work with opportunities 
for adult education. If it be urged that the 
country cannot discover ways and means of 
finding useful occupation for such as_ these 
when they have reached the age of 16, we 
would retort that in that case the government 
will not be able to find work for them when 
they have reached the age of 25. The govern- 
ment will have to use the same methods to 
provide full employment for those under 20 as 
for those over 20. The fundamental question 
then is not that of economic method, but one of 
social and educational policy directed to the 
ultimate good of the child, and it is not wise to 
mix the drinks. 

In this connection, it must be remembered 
that for most youth the mating instincts are 
well and painfully evident during the teen-age, 
and if the possibilities of marriage are to be 
continually postponed by raising the school-age 
(and that is what it may mean), society will 
invite not only serious repercussions in the 
resultant limitation of the population, but also 
in the damage done by sexual frustrations, 





aberrations and experimentations which may 
shoot the whole moral fabric of a society Lo 


pieces. Educators need to remember this, even 


if they usually push the dynamic question of 
sex into the background as much as possible. 


hey also need to get some answer to this 


‘ 


question: at what age should young women, if 
they are to have children at all, begin to have 


them: 


Educational Personnel 


The survey committee stressed the im- 


portance of better teachers, and laments the fact 
that the remuneration offered does not attract 
into the teaching profession the magnetic kind 
of people who should enter it, and that there 1s 


too great a turnover in the profession, the 


median professional life for male teachers being 


eight years and for all teachers, only seven 


years and five months. 
lo some extent, this unhappy median is due 
to the fact that women-teachers leave teaching 


to assume the duties of home-making while 


apparently the men quit for lack of suitable 


financial opportunity. One would desire a 


hetter appraisal of the reasons for the unsatis 
factory quality of the teachers than the com 
mittee 


attempts, and there is some ground for 


suspecting that the financial reward is by no 


When 


go into 


d 


means the only factor in the situation. 


so many—especially, perhaps, women 


teaching for lack of anything better to do, and 


as a kind of stop-gap without serious life-com- 


mitment such as is required in the Christian 
ministry or in the teaching sisterhoods of the 


koman Catholic church or even in medicine, 


and largely because they probably consider 1t 


the least of an assortment of vocational evils 


and at all events assuring them of a_ long 


vacation in the summer, the whole quality of 
he profession is lowered. Then the lowered 


quality of the profession lessens the respect in 


which it is held by the general public. Nor can 


there be any doubt that the over-supply of 


women who have no fixed intention of making 
teaching a lifelong occupation in itself creates a 


“cheap labour” market which those who are 


more ambitious naturally avoid. 


There is much comment that might be made 


this point, but it is wiser to 


on but one statement made by 


concentrate 


the committee 


that “a certain 


needed to 


to the ettfect 


turnover 1s 


amount 
facilitate the select 


process and to 


with the cust 
whether good or bad, that married women 


ci mmply 


normal times should not teach school.” ( 


seriously challenges the custom on the propri: 


of which the committee expresses no opini 
[f a married woman is a born teacher, if she has 
been soundly trained in pedagogy, if she lov 
teaching, if she has the benefits of considerable 
teaching experience, why should a_ societ 
penalize her for marriage and banish her to tly 
laundry-tub and the vacuum-sweeper which 
others, less competent than she, can manipulat 
equally well’ Indeed, may it not be that mai 
ried life, and even the understanding of her own 
children, will make her all the more efficient as 
a teacher’ Certainly, there is at least one 
Canadian who would feel happier about entrust 
ing the training of his own children to such a 
married woman than to either a green and 
callow maiden of seventeen or eighteen sum 
mers, or to a hard-bitten, frustrated spinster. 


When it 


survey committee holds up 


comes to teachers’ salaries, the 


sritish Columbia 
as the ideal where the median salary of $1321 
a year is the highest in Canada, whereas in 


New 


nadir. 


srunswick and Quebec it drops to the 
Of course, the percentage of the popula 
tion of British Columbia which is of school age 


is about the lowest in Canada. That means, oi 


course, that for every thirty-five children need 
ing a teacher, there are more than the “median” 
number of adults ready to 


support such a 


teacher out of taxes, while in Quebec, the 
number of children of school age to the adult 
population is correspondingly high. 

The question of financing education ulti 
mately comes down, at least in part, to th 
Nor. is 


without significance that after the introductio: 


question of optimum population. 


of compulsory education in the United King 
dom in or about 1870, the birth-rate steadil 
began to drop. Under existing conditions, tl 
capacity to pay teachers is largely conditione 
upon the ratio of the aggregate income of thos 
who furnish children to the schools, to tl 
number of children furnished. A teaching loa 
of more than 35 children can not be wisely pu 
upon a single teacher. Therefore, they mu 


either increase their incomes to support 
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iditional teachers, restrict the number of 
ildren supplied to the schools, or get some- 
ily else altogether to supplement the taxes 
cally available for education. Even at this, we 
ive ignored the peculiar difficulties involved 


providing services for a disparate population. 


Curricula 


The section of curricula contains much that 

stimulating, especially in its emphasis on life 
nd its criticism of all schemes that make for 
iniformity. A good deal of ploughing: still 
emains to be done in the minds of those who 
ntertain should or 
should not be taught in school. To some of us, 


fixed ideas about what 
the teacher is far more important than the 
ubject which he teaches, but that, of course, 
mpinges on the visionary. Surely, however, all 
educators will agree that “the curricula should 
e made to fit the individual, not the individual 
he curricula.” 


still a 


To far too many, the curriculum 
bed 
itural child must be forced to fit. 


kind of Procrustean which the 


We are told that on the basis of American 
statistics, out of a Canadian school population 
{ 2,165,000, about 225,000 are too dull to profit 


yy regular classroom instruction 


and about 
20,000 are too bright for the average and should 
be given special training. Of course, some 
nodern egalitarians will object to all this on the 


issumption — that 


race-horses and jackasses, 


ares and tortoises can be “unequally yoked 
together” in the sacred name of democracy. 
ut sound pedagogues realize that the impo- 
ition of the same regimen ruins genius without 
elping subnormality. In the same way, 
ilequate provision needs to be made for other 


pecial groups like the blind and the hard-of- 


earing, while a program of visual aids and 


adio-broadeasting together with a series of 


ior colleges is also urged. 


Finance 


lo do all this requires money and lots of it. 
In addition to the present yearly school ex- 
$146,832,642 
Jominion, an additional annual expenditure of 
$144,000,000 and an additional capital sum of 


559.260.0000. a total of $203,260,000 should be 


enditures of throughout the 
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secured ‘to make the moderate advances out 
lined in this report.” 

Of course, this will mean the tapping of new 
financial sources beyond the usual mulcting of 
real estate, for it is little use ruining the invest- 
ment of people in their homes to build up 
schools. After all, if one had to choose between 
good schools and slum homes, or slum schools 
and good homes—well, what would he choose ? 
A person prominent in educational work in 
Toronto recently pointed out that in a certain 
district in that city over a million dollars a year 
were spent in education, and when school was 
let out, the children returned to wretched, dirty 
hovels. So, the educator claimed, most of the 
good done in the schools was largely undone in 
the homes. 

The report puts fairly and clearly before the 
Canadian people some of the chief educational 
needs in the Children may be 
deemed luxuries, or assets, or liabilities. By our 


Dominion. 


provision for their education, we indicate how 
much we value them now, and how concerned 
we are for the role they shall play as the future 
citizens of the Greater Canada That Shall Be. 
For such a report at this time, we are pro- 
foundly grateful. 
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The Rehabilitation of Ex-Service Men 


By E. A. CORBETT 7 


URING the last great war, the research and 

planning of such organizations as_ the 
“League for the Enforcement of Peace” in the 
United States had a good deal to do with the 
famous fourteen points of President Wilson, and 
the development of the formulas in the covenant 
of the League of Nations. But for the most part, 
both in Canada and the United States, people 
were mainly concerned with the war itself, and 
very little thought was given to post-war re- 
adjustments at home or in the international field. 
The army slogan, “it’s a good war, but it’s the 
last one,” just about summed up the thinking of 
the men in the armed forces, and, for that 
matter, of the people at home. 


Economic Issues Predominant This Time 


The world before 1914 was a good world 
for most people. We did not realize it at the 
time but 1914 marked in reality the end of a 
golden era compared with which the fantastic 
boom days of 1925-1929 were like the delirium 
of a fever. But during this war, the common 
man, both in the armed forces and on the home 
front, has been almost as much concerned with 
the shape of things to come as with the war 
itself. 

The reason is apparent. We entered this war 
after ten years of the most devastating depres- 
sion since the “hungry forties.” In Canada 
alone, we had at one time more than a quarter 
of a million unemployed and about a million 
and a half on public relief. Many thousands 
of young men who enlisted in the first year of 
the war had never known what it meant to have 
steady employment. This explains why so much 
of the planning up to the present has to do 
with social security, and conversely why there 
is so little informed opinion about the basic 
political problems which underlie any adequate 
solution of international economic problems. 
Britain, the United States and 
Canada,, ever since 1940, large numbers of 


In Great 


official and voluntary agencies have been at 
work in an attempt to forecast and to plan for 
the difficult social, political and economic re- 


adjustments necessary if we are to hope for an 
enduring peace after the war is over. People 
in Canada are vaguely familiar with some of 
the implications of the Atlantic Charter, Pres; 
dent Roosevelt's “Four Freedoms,” and Henry 
Wallace’s “Century of the Common Man.” 
Actually, the thinking of the great majority of 
Canadians in the matter of post-war planning 
does not go much beyond a vigorous insistence 
upon the necessity of full employment. Most 
of the discussions one hears on trains, at clubs 
and during conventions, is narrowed down to 
the emerging battle between the concepts of 
free enterprise and social control. It is, how- 
ever, encouraging to note that in one important 
field, i.e., the rehabilitation of ex-service men 
and women, Canada is well in advance of most 
countries and already plans are to some extent 
in operation looking to the systematic and 
orderly rehabilitation of men and women dis- 
charged from the armed services. 


Canadian Organization 


As far back as December, 1939, the Prime 
Minister of Canada appointed a committee of 
the Cabinet to examine the problems arising 
from the demobilization and rehabilitation of 
ex-service men. This Cabinet committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Minister of Pensions 
and National Health, appointed in turn an 
advisory committee, made up largely of deputy 
ministers and officials of the Civil 
Service. Under this advisory committee, sub- 


senior 


committees of experts in various fields were 
set up to deal with the specific problems 
arising in the program of retraining. The sub- 
committees on vocational training, interrupted 
education, care of special casualties, land settle- 
ment, etc., have completed their work and man) 


of their recommendations have already passed 
into legislation. The sub-committee on employ 
ment has not yet completed its work. It is thus 
fortunate that plans for the rehabilitation 0! 
ex-service men were started at an early date, 
since there are already 70,000 men who, fo 
various reasons, have been discharged from th« 
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The Rehabilitation Committee there- 
ire has had an opportunity to experiment with 
s provisions before the rush of general de- 
bilization begins. 


rvices. 


Welfare offices are now in operation in the 
irger cities across Canada where an ex-service 
an may receive advice and assistance pertain- 
ng to details of his discharge, remedial treat- 
nent, employment preference, his status with 

the Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
ther topics of interest to returned men. 


Vocational Guidance and Re-training 


The main points of interest to readers of this 
journal are those provisions of the rehabilitation 
program dealing with vocational guidance, 
vocational training and interrupted education. 
In all these fields generous opportunities have 
heen established. Many people will recall that, 
following the last war, any returned man whose 
disability prevented his return to his former 
occupation, or any youngster who had joined 
up before he had learned a trade or completed 
high school was given an opportunity to learn 
a new trade at a vocational school or to continue 
his interrupted education. Less than eight per 


cent of those who returned were able to qualify 


or decided to take advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded. 


A repayable loan of $500 was available for 
University students whose courses had been 
interrupted by the war. Under present arrange- 
ments, according to the Post-discharge Re- 
establishment order, nothing is repayable. The 
Government recognizes its full obligation to the 
men and women who have served in this war 
to the extent of. providing free tuition and 
allowances during the period of re-training. 

Every man or woman who wishes to take 
advantage of the opportunity will be able to 
acquire a trade, to take a refresher course, or, 
if qualified, to continue where he or she left 
No 


stipulation is made that the applicant must 


off in the direction of higher education. 


have been wounded, or been a pensioner, or 
joined the army under age. As the order stands, 
everyone will be given the opportunity, and 
laintenance rates of $10.20 a week for a single 
man and $14.40 for a married man, plus tuition 
ees, will be provided during the period of 
struction. 


For vocational training, existing facilities in 
technical and vocational schools will be used in 
co-operation with provincial and municipal 
Where such facilities do not exist 
in sufficient number to meet the need, it is 
likely that buildings erected for war purposes 
will be equipped where available. Some trade 
training will also be carried on within industry, 
following the pattern of the present War 
Emergency Training Program. 

University education has also been provided 
for under the terms of the Act. Any young 
man who has served three years in the forces, 
and who has already received his matriculation 
or can get it within twelve months after dis- 
charge, can be given up to three years in a 
university, and if he proves to be a competent, 
hard-working student, can go on to take his 
degree. In addition to the regular maintenance, 
tuition and athletic fees will be paid. 

It is recognized that there will be a large 
number of ex-service men who enlisted before 
completing matriculation. It is unlikely that 
these men would be willing to return to high 
school to complete their courses. Arrangements 
are therefore being discussed in co-operation 
with universities and departments of education 
whereby special facilities will be provided by 
which university entrance requirements can be 
completed without the necessity—embarrassing 
to a man with several years in the armed forces 
—of returning to school. Candidates must 
return to university not later than fifteen months 
after discharge. In special cases, post-graduate 
work will be provided for. 


authorities. 


The Veterans’ Land Act 


In addition to the plans outlined above for 
the re-training of men and women from the 
services, a Veterans’ Land Act has been passed. 
This new act provides that any settler who stays 
on the land ten years will have a fairly sub- 
stantial equity in his property. It will be 
recalled that the basic weakness of the old 
Soldiers’ Settlement Act was that, after pay- 
ments of interest and principal over a period 
of years, the soldier settler rarely had any 
equity in his land, and in fact, was often deeper 
in debt at the end of ten years than at the 
beginning of his tenure. Under the provisions 
of the new act, the settler will only be called 
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upon to meet payments on two-thirds of the 
cost of his land and buildings, and as low as 
50 of the total 
buildings, stock and equipment. 


per cent cost of the land, 


to reasonable conditions, the act 
provides for loans up to $4800. The maximum 


on account of land and buildings is $3600, and 


Subject 


on this ten per cent deposit by the settler is 
required. $1200 is the maximum provided for 
equipment and on this no deposit is required. 
at 
is provided for (a) full-time farming for quali- 


344%. Assistance 


The mterest rate is set 


fied farmers; (b) small holdings which may be 
operated in addition to a wide range of other 
employments (for example, a small farm in the 
neighbourhood of a lumber or mining centre) ; 
(c) small holdings combined with commercial 
fishing. 


Our Old Friend—Full Employment 


It is recognized by the Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee that a majority of the men discharged 
from the army will be more interested in getting 
a job immediately than in a course of re- 
training. In other words, the key to the re- 
habilitation problem is still the old problem 
of employment. Therefore, however elaborate 
and generous the rehabilitation provisions may 
be, the plan can only be successful if economic 
conditions after the war are such as to provide 
full employment. Men will not readily submit 
to the continued discipline of school and unt- 
versity unless there is fairly sound evidence 
that there is a job waiting at the end of the 
period of training. 

For these reasons another advisory committee 
has been established which has become popular- 
ly known as the James Reconstruction Com- 
mittee. This committee, which is presided over 
by Principal Cyril James of McGill University, 
sub- 
the 


count ry. 


has also appointed a number of small 
committees to investigate and 


of 


report 
the 


on 


general economic resources 


Committees now at work concern themselves 


with Agricultural Policy; Conservation and 


Development of National Resources; Post-war 
Construction Projects; Post-war l:mployment 


()pportunities. The committee has at its dis- 


position a highly qualified staff of research 


investigators. 


Page 


Towards Social Security 


In the field of social security legislati 
Canada has thus made rapid strides since 1 
war began. Unemployment insurance and 
habilitation provisions have passed into legi 
little Opposn 
parties. The people of the country, in so 


lation with obstruction from 


as they have been aware of what such legislati 
means in terms of taxation, have in the mai 
approved. The Marsh report, the Health bil 
will, in all likelihood, receive, in due cours 


much support in Parliament and from t 


people of the country. It remains to be see: 
to what extent the James committee and _ its 
sub-committees will be able to achieve in thei 
post-war employment proposals that difficult 
ot 


planning which would both receive the support 


balance free enterprise and government 
| g 

of all parties and at the same time ensure full 

employment. It is perfectly obvious that without 

jobs the best-laid plans for economic and social 


security will fail. 








Keep These Dates Open 


Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 
London, Ontario— May 20, 21, 22. 
Delegates are advised to plan to arrive 
in London on the Evening of May 
19th, as sessions start at 9:30 a.m. on 
the 20th. 


Reservations should be made at 


once at: 
Hotel London 
Single —from $2.75 (without bath) to 
$3.50 and $4.00. 


from $4.00 (without bath) to 
$6.00. 


Double 


Hotel Belvedere 
Single —from $1.50 to $2.25. 
Double—from $2.25 to $3.00. 























City Surgery 


INTRODUCTION TO CITY PLANNING 


By E. G. FALUDI 


The Plan of a City 
ITIZENS 


before the 


used to grumble sometimes 


war when everyday affairs 


vere supposed to be orderly and_ peaceful. 


(hey used to swear that it about time 


somebody did somethmg about traffic tie-ups 
ind bottlenecks. Why couldn't and 


ighways be widened, and squares and parks 


was 
streets 


huilt here and there where the city needed 
breathing-space? Around election-time a local 
politician would take up their complaints and 
make enthusiastic speeches, and when he was 
installed in office he would try to stir up a 
spark of interest in such improvements. 
Counsellors and aldermen of all parties would 
agree heartily, protesting that no_ political 
harriers existed where the city’s progress was 
concerned. 

But nothing much happened after all these 
solemn declarations. Some mysterious force had 
apparently intervened, and the development was 
postponed till “better times.” The gasoline age 
and the speed it made possible somehow left the 
pre-war generation muddling along pretty much 
in the old way. 

Suddenly with bombing and destruction, for- 
gotten words sprang out of the good old 
Oxford dictionary to the front pages of the 
newspapers. “Reconstruction” and “Planning,” 
became the fashionable words of our times. 

Some people make them the topic of serious 
programmes ; for others it is merely a delightful 

ubject that helps fill the gap the blackouts 
created in the spirit of ambitious intellectuals. 

In many parts of Canada there are even 
ganized groups that are preparing far-reach- 
ng programmes for the recreating of their 
towns and cities. 

They advocate fresh and new ideas. 


That slums must be cleared away. 


That there is no reason why public money 


hould be thrown away on outworn public 
ervices, or man’s energy be sapped by long 


uurneys to and from work. 


That factories can be 


pleasant. 


made healthful and 

That the soot and congestion of cities can 
give away to parks and open spaces. 

And, as the breath of the country can bring 
new life to the towns, city conveniences can be 
brought into the country. 
and 


Some older 


people well established 
property owners are a bit bewildered by the 
radical ideas that are sweeping in the wake of 
these popular words. 

For them town planning means either a 
drawing board puzzle, or the fulfillment of 
some local policy, or the development of a piece 
of land, because it happens to suit the. interest 
of some speculators. 

As things are at present all of us may see 
the district where we live, where we have built 
our homes, become overcrowded and decayed, 
or built up with business or industrial buildings, 
that change its character altogether. When we 
built our homes, we were not at all sure that 
our investment would be a good one in the next 
fifteen years. But if the town or city has a plan, 
the factors that lower and destroy those invest- 
ments can never emerge. 

Moreover a sound and all-embracing town 
research 


plan based on 


study and precise 
technical data can yield many benefits for all 
citizens. It provides a scheme for orderly and 
intelligent growth of the city. It helps to build 
a better environment and guides its develop 


ment. 


City Surgery 


It is obvious that most of the cities of Canada 


must subject themselves to an 


examination 
and undertake the necessary renovation. No 
progress and development can be expected 
without this procedure. 

On the other hand it is equally important 
that each city should make it clear what kind 


of a city it is, what kind it is expected to be 
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come, what role it is expected to play in its 
region and in the national economy. 

Each type of city has different problems and 
different objectives. The first process is to 
the industrial cities the 
relationship between residential and employ- 
ment 


identify them. In 


and _ the 
main 


areas, their efficiency 


facilities 


com- 


munication are the features, 


while the objectives are to stop the chaotic 
growth, to control and guide it and to create 
healthy living and working conditions. 

In the commercial cities the over-intensive 
use of central areas, decayed residential areas 
and decreasing property values demand urgent 
solutions. The goal of these cities is to improve 
the internal structure, to make the conduct of 
commerce and business more efficient and less 
costly and to rehabilitate the residential areas. 

The great problems of residential towns are: 
the increase of population and their relation 
to neighbouring industrial cities. The objectives 
are to maintain that number of population that 
can be provided with employment, and the 
provision of healthy and economic living ac- 


commodations, and 


without crowding 
spoiling the country around. 
But whether they are industrial, commercial 


or residential towns 


out 


there are certain social 
objectives that are common to all of them. 
There must be work for the people that will 
pay them adequately. and economic 
transportation facilities are needed for them to 


travel between work and home. 


Good 


The houses 
where they live must be sound and comfortable 
and should be built in healthy and pleasant 
surroundings. The must be con- 
veniently located in relation to shopping places, 


houses 


to schools, health and cultural centres, and to 
recreational areas. Without these essentials no 
community has a right to the name. 

Obviously it will be easier to ensure that a 
new community satisfies these basic conditions 
than a city of long standing. Nevertheless with 
a surgical operation we can restore the diseased 
city, stop its chaotic growth and create from 
it an organic unity. We can even rejuvenate 
its physical, economic and cultural life and make 
it efficient and prosperous. 

The process of the operation is very simple. 
First, we have to separate the residential areas 


from the business or industrial areas. Second, 


we shall reorganize the residential areas 
neighbourhoods and isolate them. Third, 


identify the neighbourhood that is diseased, 
clear it up and rebuild it either as residential, 
or as recreational or even as business area 
corresponding to the general interest of the cit 
If a neighbourhood is only at the beginning 
the process of deterioration, local changes can 


be made to stop it—attacking the very root 
the trouble. 

Some neighbourhoods will have to be equip 
ped probably with those amenities that wil 
prevent them from deterioration. But very 
often the internal reorganization is not enough, 
because the city growth is not only internal 
growth. <A healthy growth can be assured 
primarily by the creation of additional units as 
suburban or satellite towns. It means that when 
a city outgrows its compact character, the 
addition of a new organism is needed. In this 
case the rebuilding of the central areas and the 
building up of new areas must go hand in hand 
The whole procedure is the same that surgical 
science applies when operating on a human 
organism. 


Zoning Alone Cannot Succeed 


The process of deterioration of whole resi- 
dential districts alarmed many municipalities, 
and they have made desperate attempts to 
check it by zoning ordinances. But such at- 
tempts give often only negative results at best, 
because “zoning is essentially and distinctively 
but one of several elements constituting a 
comprehensive city plan.” 

In some cases zoning was imposed so rigidly 
and so soon that development in any direction, 
good or bad, was paralyzed. Where it might 
have worked to advantage in particular cases, 
became iron rules enforced wholesale. 

Instead of means to an end—according to 
J. M. Richard’s judgment—it became only a 
dead routine in most of the towns and cities 
of Britain, with which statement most of the 
Planners and Planning organizations of tl 
United States agree. 

“Zoning consists of dividing the community int 
districts or zones and regulating within such districts 
the use of land and the use, height, and area 

'City Planning 
sociation. 


Procedure—American Civic As 
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buildings, for the purpose of conserving and promot- 
ing the health, and 
people of the community. 
Zoning is the instrument for giving effect to that part 
of the comprehensive city plan or master plan which 
is concerned with the private uses of, and private 
privately land—as_  dis- 
tinguished from that part which is concerned with 


safety, morals, convenience, 


general welfare of the 


developments on, owned 
public uses and facilities. The zoning map or zoning 
plan along with the regulations pertaining thereto are 
part of the 
comprehensive 


thus a plan—in essence the 


plan of the 


master 
land-use community- 
while the enactment of the zoning ordinance and its ad- 
ministration are the legislative and administrative acts 
1r processes for giving effect or carrying out this part 
if the comprehensive plan. 

“The zoning ordinance and plan are not the whole 
master plan, but only an important part of it, inter- 
dependent with and integrally related to other parts 
with which, to be entirely sound and effective, it must 


be fully in harmony. 


In a sense, zoning is not so 
much a plan, as primarily an instrument for carrying 
into effect a part of the comprehensive plan. Zoning, 
of course, is not an end by itself but only a means 
to the end of furthering and bringing about the de- 
sirable development and_ redevelopment of the 
with the 
it is a major tool of planning. 


“It was felt 


community in accordance comprehensive 
plan 
necessary to stress this concept of 
zoning because its clear understanding at the outset 
is held essential. Many of the defects and deficiencics 
of present day zoning ordinances and the unsatisfactory 
experience of some communities with zoning are be- 
lieved to be due in no small measure to a lack of clear 
understanding of the nature of zoning, its scope and 
limitations, and its place as a part of the larger effort 
of community planning. 

“The purpose of zoning is positive and constructive 
rather than negative. While many of the regulations 
have the appearance of prohibitions or restrictions they 
have the affirmative purpose of promoting more health- 
ful, convenient, orderly and attractive communities 
more economical to build and operate, better adapted 
to economic and social activities, meeting in greater 
degree the desiderata of a satisfactory and satisfying 
existence in general—thereby the health, safety con- 
general welfare of the population. 
Zoning, like other instruments of planning and the 


venience, and 
whole master plan or comprehensive plan, has funda- 
mental social and economic objectives which it seeks 
to further by the continuous 
physical environment.” 


improvement of the 


From all the opinions mentioned above we 
can conclude, that: 
The Scope of zoning is limited. Zoning has 


a protective power only and it is one phase of 

“Local Planning Administration: L. 
International City 
194], 


Segoe—The 


Managers’ Association, Chicago, 


city planning. Outside the jurisdiction of zoning 
lie many of a city’s urgent needs and activities— 
business, industry, transportation, safety, sani- 
tation, recreation, education, etc. 
Local should not be limited to 
soning measure, but rather they should be able 
to plan freely to meet “all” the community's 
needs. 


housing, 
authorities 


The Basic Cellular Unit in the 
Planning System 


As any living organism is built up from 
cellular units, so our towns and cities are built 
is an area 
and its size is 
determined by the radius of the major daily 
activities of its inhabitants. 


up from neighbourhood cells. It 
focused around the school 
In the older cities 
most of the neighbourhoods absorbed by the 
growing mass of the city lost their physical 
identity. 

In the modern conception of planning, the 
first goal is to reestablish those characteristics 
that make from the vanishing neighbourhood a 
flourishing organism. 

A neighbourhood should offer shopping 
facilities at easy reach and provision must be 
made to satisfy all kinds of recreational needs, 
both for adults and children. It should have 
routes to the school that are not threatened by 
traffic crossing. Through traffic must be dis- 
couraged and must be outlined around the 
neighbourhood on special through traffic high- 
ways to which local traffic will have access only 
at controlled points. 

A neighbourhood must be organized so that 
the people’s daily activities may be regulated 
with the highest degree and efficiency. Every 
family must have privacy within the home and 
opportunity for group life outside the home, 
adequate space, sunlight and ventilation in the 
rooms, and adequate space out of doors for rest 
and relaxation. 

The character of the neighbourhood must be 
homogeneous, in the sense that it should serve 
a group of people of similar background and 


interest, without the exclusion of different 


social grades. All income levels must be repre- 
sented there to establish a workable tax base. 


There must be accommodation for the 
complete life cycle of a person, from childhood 


to old age, for unmarried people, for families 
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with children. Therefore within 


and 


each neighbourhood there should be apartments 


without 


and individual dwellings for all sizes of families 
and to satisly all kinds of needs. 

\ belt of green open space, parks or park 
ways should insulate the neighbourhoods from 


each other and from the commercial and in 


dustrial areas so that one does not become a 


nuisance to the other. The street pattern should 


reflect the new urban order, organic, clear and 


logical, without creating monotony through 


repetition. Its area can be reduced greatly over 
ot the conventional gridiron pattern if it 


is econonncally planned. In the progressive 
transformation of the city into insulated neigh- 
bourhoods, it should be considered that almost 
90% of the physical structure are houses, and 
and environment 


from their quality, location 


depends the physical life both of the neighbour 


1 


hood and of the city 


Suburbs 
Most of the 


continuous accretions around the circumference 


Canadian cities have grown by 


as a consequence of a natural reaction against 


the overcrowded central areas. 


lor many years it was believed that this type 


ty development is the closest thing to the 


Supporters of it referred to the fact that 


as improved transportation made it 


as SOOT 


wracticable, there was a general exodus to 
| 4 


homes in the country, and suburban areas have 


grown lew 


unazingly in a 
Why ce 


cause homes are cheaper in the country, with 


years 

the people move out?’ Partly be 
lower land rates and fewer building restrictions 
and partly because life in the suburbs might be 


pleasanter in many respects 
\fter some decades people realized that the 
bad life 


themselves in the suburbs and they 


features of urban tend to reproduce 


are them 


elves unable to stop growing and to stop their 


own deterioration, and the destruction of the 


farmland. 


land speculation and they 


surrounding A great many suburbs 


were results of pure 


were located with no relationship to employ 


ment Most of the people in the new 


suburbs heir old jobs in the central areas, 


and transportation proved soon to become a 


desperate problem, to say nothing of the 


intolerable nuisance of such journeys to the 


workers themselves. But what is the alte: 


native? It would be a complicated undertaking 
to dislocate the old area of employment and | 
move it to the new suburbs. Nevertheless 

has been proved that if the growth of ney 
industries in the outskirts 


can support 


community the resettlement will succeed. Bu 


it has been also proved that if the expense 


of living in cities could be cut and condition, 
improved a great many people might prefer t 
have homes in central areas, closer to work and 
to stores and cultural centres. 

It is no use saying that the easiest way o! 
improving living conditions is to abandon th 
cities when that step is neither practicable nor 
to any great extent popular. Therefore, in spite 
of the difficulties, the fundamentals of good 
community life must be considered, and cities 
must be so rebuilt as to supply them. 

All this is by no means an out and out 
denunciation of the idea of moving people from 
central areas to communities on 


the new 


undeveloped land. It is only the illustration oi 
the problems that must be anticipated in this 


kind of planning. 


Satellite Towns 


Obviously it will be easier to ensure that a 
new community satisfies the basic conditions 
for a good life than a city of long standing. The 
rebuilding of central areas for residential 
purposes will cost more, and not always will it 
be possible to arrange for the same abundance 
of garden space, playgrounds and parks as a 
newly-built suburb could provide. Tearing 
down slums, widening streets, building parks 
and parkways are only temporary measures 
The rebuilding of the central areas and the 
creation of new residential areas must | 
synchronized. 

There are different opinions concerning the 
future growth of urban centres. 

“The best opinion on the development of cities and 
the 


agreed that when a city reaches a certain size as 


their planning throughout world is generally 


compact area, further expansion should take the forn 


of units of urbanization. These should be space 


around the central town so as to leave adequate belt 
of open land for recreation and other purposes, bot! 
between the new satellite units and between them an 


the larger parent town. 


“This plan alone seems to satisfy two of the most 
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nportant needs which are not satisfied in growth by 
neral expansion of urban area. . The first need 
that citizens shall not become a mere unorganized 
wd but should continue to form communities, and 
velop local community life and interests in each of 
e subsidiary units, which would contribute as a whole 

the life and 
The 


asonable relation between the urban population and 


activities of the greater com- 


unity. second need is to maintain a 


e extent of open space available for their recreation 
nd their pleasure.”* 

In 1935 the Government of the United States 
nade an experiment. The goal was to create 
from a group of people, from some land and 
some houses a new community, that would 
ave the advantages of the city; its cultural and 
public services ; and the advantages of a country 
life as well—healthful surroundings and open 
spaces. From this experiment were born the 
“oreenbelt towns.” 

The first of them is the well known town of 
“Greenbelt.” 

D.C. The people of Greenbelt, about 
work in the 


It lies seven miles north of Wash- 
ington, 
5000, 


town or in Washington, 


which is easily reached by bus. In the area 
built, 
Washington, thousands of 


where Greenbelt was principally in 


people had been 
living in very overcrowded quarters at that 
built 


Greenhills, 


time. Since Greenbelt was two other 


similar communities miles 
north of Cincinnati, and Greendale, three miles 


south of Milwaukee 


five 


have been set. 

As the very names indicate, and as Lewis 
Mumford has pointed out, the green space en- 
ircling these towns is their most distinctive 
characteristic. Greenbelt towns did more than 
simply provide the houses that were needed. 
(he Government might have met that need by 
clearing cities 


slum areas in the old 


and 
uuilding new houses in their place. But, as 
land values in the cities are high, the new 
listricts, however efficiently planned in them- 
elves, would still have been saddled with the 
inconveniences and expense caused by the old 
ities’ number of 


unnecessary streets and its 


lumsy utilities. 

Of course all the people of the cities cannot 
lesert their old homes overnight and flit away 
o far green places to build themselves new 
ommunities. But that does not mean that they 


ave nothing to learn from the experiment of 


\ housing program for the United States 1935. 


the Greenbelt towns. 

For one thing, the ideal has proved prac- 
ticable, and serves as an indication of what 
may be accomplished on a large scale in the 
future. Then again, there is an immediate 
lesson to be learned. When an existing city 
expands, it need no longer just overflow on all 
sides blotting out the surrounding country for 
miles. A 


chain of communities can be 


planned after Greenbelt’s model around the 


new 


central city. Then the expansion will not strain 
the city’s original services, or despoil its people 
of space, health and beauty. It will mean 
instead a linking up of satellites, which offer 
good sites for residential areas, for new in- 
dustries—and all the advantages of the country 


as well. 
The Regional City 


In the opinion of many experts, through 
careful planning the cities will gradually change 
from agglomerations of people to groups of 
neighbourhoods—a change of great significance. 

The countries will be subdivided according 
to regions and in each region will be a regional 
city, made up of well organized communities 
separated from each other by stretches of 
natural grassland and forest but linked together 
by open highways. There will be no clutter of 
building along these roads, nothing will be 
allowed to mar the beauty of the open country. 

Each of the communities in the regional city 
will have the benefits of a closely-knit, well- 
organized local life, and all of them will be able 
to support and share large enterprises of a kind 
that seldom exist now, and are accessible to 
only a few people when they do. 

All the communities will share one university, 
a technical school, a regional theatre, a museum, 
art-gallery, sport arena and auditorium. 


All of 


buildings for social services, medical and dental 


them will have beautiful communal 


clinics, nurseries, libraries, community halls, 
wading pools, playgrounds and houses set 
among trees and flowers, for all kind of people, 
for workers and business people, for people 
with low income and moderate incomes, singly 
and in families. 


Recreational Areas and Urban Centres 


Complexities of modern city life make us 
that the 


realize purpose of cities is not 
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merely the sheltering of human beings or their 
provision with working places. 

It is no longer a matter of discussion that 
the workers in the factories and offices need 
recreation when their work is over. Recreation 
is for them a physiological need as much as 
food, but the congested cities did not leave 
sufficient space for it. In many cities the 
municipal authorities made attempts to ease the 
growing problem, in developing parks, play- 
grounds, camping places and bathing beaches 
for both children and adults. 

The increased concentration of population 
difficult to 
facilities in the cities for the great masses and 


made it find suitable recreational 
so came the exploitation of scenic resources 


outside the cities. Modern transportation 
facilities make it possible today for great areas 
to be used for recreational purposes. 

Because of its great importance as a social 
force, being on the same level as_ public 
education, recreation must be under legislative 
guidance and must be taken into consideration 
when and 


replanning rebuilding Canadian 


towns and cities. 

Therefore it needs permanent studies of 
comprehensive inventory of the green areas in 
the cities, of the scenic resources, conservation 
We 


should no longer abuse and destroy the physical 


of forests on the outskirts of the cities. 


inheritance received from nature by using the 
land for building haphazardly new residential 
or industrial On the 
contrary we should employ this inheritance 


areas for the cities. 


towards providing a fuller and more satisfying 
life. 
Streets and Traffic 


Every town in the course of time spends 
large sums for improvements and the intelligent 


use of public funds is one of the most important 


subjects of public concern. 

It has been often realized that the improve- 
ment of traffic and street system called for 
great and permanent expenditures without the 
corresponding results. It has been also realized 
that traffic increasing con- 
tinuously, because of disproportion of street 


problems were 
space to volume, and no expenditures in traffic 
regulations can greatly improve them. The real 
solution is the re-arrangement and increase of 


the street space and this is a part of the cit 
plan. “But correcting past mistakes in stre 
layouts is very difficult and expensive. Nothin, 
in the physical make-up of the city is quite . 
permanent as are streets. Once a street 
opened, utility services installed, and abutting 
properties improved with buildings—the re 
locating or widening of the street is always 
fraught with difficulties and is often pro 
hibitively costly. The wholesale redesigning 
and rebuilding of the street system of even a 
small city, regardless of how defective it may 
be, is out of the question.””* 

However it is possible to meet those 
requirements that changes in the mode of 
transportation are calling for and also to correct 
streets that have been built with disregard of 
topography and other physical features. 

A major street plan that is prepared as a 
part of the city plan could be the basis upon 
which traffic regulations can be satisfactorily 
exercised and future developments foreseen. 


The Men Who Will Do the Job 


Today we have new tasks, new problems 
and new solutions for them and the men who 
should tackle them need a new type of training 
and knowledge. 

There is national planning, regional planning 
and local planning to do. These are not one- 
man jobs, but jobs for the collective col- 


W. A. Robson 


laboration of many experts. 
Says: 


“Yet the kind of plans, which are produced will 
be determined at least as much by training, back- 
ground, experience and capacities of the human 
beings who are put in charge of the job as by the 
policies which inform the political chiefs concerned 
or the methods of organization. 

“We shall want statisticians trained in demography, 
to forecast the changes in population trends; 
economists capable of working out problems con 
location of industry, and the relation 
between agriculture and industry from a constructiv: 
point of view; transportation experts and highway 


nected with 


engineers who are able to consider communication: 
as means of realizing ends rather than as an end i: 
themselves; public lawyers who can invent legal 
forms and doctrines to embody the new social rights 
and duties which 
planned environment; 
much 


and 
will 
which the 


must accompany 
geographers 


further the essential 


pre tect 
who carry 


constitution 


*Local Planning Administration: L. Segoe. 
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tudies are beginning to make to the optimum use 
ff land; experts in public finance who will find the 
vays to make planning financially practicable and 
quitable; experts in public relations—the list is too 
mg to ennumerate all the specific tasks for which 
nan and woman from these and other disciplines will 
xe required. That we shall need them in greater or 
ess degree, for longer or shorter periods, there can 
ve little doubt.” 

“Architects, engineers and surveyors will be 
needed, but they will be reinforced by many other 
types of skill, knowledge and tradition.’® 

The need for education of planners exists 
and it will grow as the problems involved 
become worse, during and after the war. It is 
in the interests of all countries to educate men 
for this new profession if they don’t want to 
fail in the great reconstruction process, which 
they will face after the war. 

The new type of expert will be needed to 
direct us in building up natural resources and 
finding ways of raising our standard of living. 
We will men with 
initiative and skill. 


need and 


intelligence 

Planning, national or local, large scale or 
small can no longer be a political activity, but 
be the work of 
training and social vision. 


must men with = scientific 


Public and Private Enterprise 


There will be two categories of planning: 
(1) program planning which deals with es- 
sential and technical subject matter (2) ad- 
ministrative planning, which is concerned with 
the development of organization, of putting the 
programs into effect. The first means “planning 
to do,” the second means “doing.” 

It is obvious that governmental authorities 
will be compelled more and more to assume the 
control of both types of planning in the public 
interest. It is chiefly a governmental task to 
prevent Canada from an industrial depression 
and provide employment for both the de- 
mobilized and for the industrial 
workers, that together represent a fifth of the 
population, but as wage earners they affect the 
life of the whole population. 


soldiers 


It is obvious also that government and 
private enterprises are in effect partners in the 
broad activity of providing work and employ- 


Planners: Dr. W. 
urnal—June 18, 1942. 


A. Robson: The Architects 


ment for the Canadian people, and therefore a 
harmonious collaboration is needed between 
them. Government, science, technique, business 
and industry must work together to invent a 
workable solution in which investment must 
replace speculation. 

If the government will be able to attract 
private enterprise in investment for rebuilding 
and rehousing our cities, and in building new 
communities where they will be needed, then 
the success of planning and the convertion of 
plans into fact will be assured. 

But there is a type of work which private 
enterprise cannot undertake even in normal 
times. It is the provision with decent living 
accommodation for those living in overcrowded 
or slum conditions, who are not able to pay 
the price of rents which will empower private 
enterprise to meet their needs. Housing of the 
lower income class will form an integral part 
in any regional or city planning schemes. 
These housing projects will contribute to the 
building up the city and regional plan. But 
even in this kind of there exists a 
collaboration between public and private enter- 
prise in supplying land, building organization, 
building materials for public housing. 

Nevertheless 
wherever 


work 


shows us _ that 
authorities build public 
housing, they inspire private enterprise to pro- 


experience 
public 


vide housing for the higher income class and 
encourage city development. 


And What One Country Can Do 
Another Can 


For many countries in the world there are 
millions who are moving now towards a new 
goal, towards a human future where a new 
standard of living will give them a chance to 
know security and enjoy life. 

Beside them march the young people, a new 
generation of skilled artisans, expert engineers, 


well trained professionals, competent foremen 


and technicians, all of them resolved to win a 
good life. They advance together towards a 
world where the “producers” must be rewarded 
at least as well as the “distributors” of the 
pre-war years. 

We shall build for all these millions, new 
houses and new cities, where they may work 
out a new way of living. 
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The demand is urgent, but we must not rush 
into the job until we see clearly both the goal 
and the factors that threaten to divert us from 
our goal. 

We 


reconstruct houses and cities and whole regions 


need a new type of organization to 
to satisfy people's needs. 

But we must be on our guard against the 
speculative spirit; for past decades have taught 
us how it can distort people’s view of their true 
interests. 

“On the 
standard of 


North 


living is 


the 
almost 


American continent 


high, because 
every worker has a car.’ That was a popular 


cry for many years. If owning a car really 
meant having a high standard of living, it 
would be true. But the standard of living is 
measured in terms of health and housing and 
opportunities, as well as incidental possessions. 


And, had the 


Americans and Canadians lived in slums unfit 


though they cars, many of 
for human habitation. 

Of course a man improved his living con- 
ditions when he bought a car, for it reduced 
the discomfort of long trips between shop and 
home, and made it possible for him to get far 


away from the congested city much oftener 


than before. But it is an unbalanced imMproy 


ment. The money he spent on his car mig 
have been better spent improving his livin 
quarters. He himself had no clear idea of w! 
he needed. And the speculative spirit that sto 
to gain by cars made him 


selling awa 


of this particular need. If housing had be 
profitable, he might have been encouraged 
satisfy his need for a better house, and neglect 
his need for improved transportation. 


We 


spirit may distract us now from our objectiy: 


must remember that the speculatiy: 


of a balanced good life. An artificial “boom” 
period may usher in a “false standard of living” 
that will appear to be an improvement. Shoddy 
houses and land for them may be turned out 
in quantity for quick sale, at a time when things 
are booming. But this false glitter of “bette: 
times” will only be a front, covering such an 
extension of empty years as we dare not face. 

We 


catastrophe, if we want to build well for the 


must determine now to prevent. this 
millions. 

And it can be done. 

It has-been done in other countries. 


And what one country can do, another can 





The Place of Drama in Adult Education 


By K. W. GORDON 


Puck: 


What, a play toward! 


I'll be 


an auditor; 


An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause 


Adult 


a great deal during the past few years and 


Hie term Education has been used 
is a rather loose term which does not yet seem 
to mean the same thing in everyone's mind. 
Kalucation has always been considered as a 
necessary instrument of progress. It is a funda- 
mental idea of all education that it should enable 
a people to realize the greatest possible measure 
We 


are coming more and more to realize that the 


of life within the framework of society. 


formal education which is given in our schools 
and colleges is really only an education for an 


education or, in other words, our formal educa- 


\ MipsuMMER NiGutT’s DreAM 
tion prepares us to carry on the process through 
out the active years of life. If we live actively, 
-what a lot ol 
geography we have all learnt since the wat 
started ! 


we are learning all the time - 


But most people, when they talk of Adult 
Education, think of 


systematic learning undertaken by an adult 


some type of regula 
Some associate the term with vocational educa 
tion where the person is either learning a nev 
skill or improving his knowledge of what he 
at present doing. This kind of adult educati 
can be found at night schools where typi; 
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echanics, drafting, engineering and such sub 
ects are taught. Others include all the various 
<inds of agricultural extension work carried 
m among farmers and farmers’ wives and rural 
young people as fundamental Adult Education. 
\gain, there are those who believe that only 


he study of strictly “cultural” subjects—litera 
ure, history, international affairs, etc., should 
included in the term Adult Education. And 


then there are still other groups who associate 
the term only with the study of economic and 
political subjects — co-operation, 


money and 


hanking, credit unions, technocracy, social 


credit, etc. Well, I believe they are all right. 
\ny serious continued progressive study of any 
subject that touches our life and thought, the 
work we are doing or our relationships with 


\dult 


Drama come in, 


can be 
But 


what is the place of Drama in Adult Education 


each other, legitimately called 


Education. where does 
and, indeed, in our general educational pro- 
gram ? 


The Cinderella of the Arts 


When I look over the calendars of Canadian 
universities | fail to find any that give a full 
course on 


Drama. There are some that give 


lectures on some phase of Drama. There are 


others that have short 


summer courses or 
courses on Drama, but no where can | find in 
our Canadian universities a self-contained De- 
partment of Drama. We have schools, colleges 
and departments of Music, we have departments 
ft Art Art, but 


Drama seems to be the Cinderella among the 


and full-time instructors in 
tine arts, neglected by most of our universities 
x only given a very minor place in their cur- 
Why is this? 
too 


riculum. Is it because our uni- 


ersities are conservative or perhaps—! 


whisper it—too Presbyterian? There has been, 
| am glad to say, of late some attention paid to 
Drama by University Extension Departments 
ind Departments of Adult Education where 
part-time or full-time lecturers are employed to 
Of the four 
vestern universities, Saskatchewan is the only 


issist rural Little Theatre clubs. 
ne now with no one definitely appointed to look 
iter Drama. The Department of Extension of 
the University of Alberta has done pioneer 
ork in establishing its Summer School of Fine 


‘rts at Bantf where Drama has an equal place 
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with her sister arts, Music and Painting, and 
the Extension Department of the University 
has also an excellent 


of British Columbia 


summer course in Drama. But why haven't 
we a Canadian centre where the theatre in all 
its branches could be studied, where one year 
or two could be spent in the study of all the 
many phases of dramatic art and where teachers 
of Drama could be trained who could then go 
out to our universities, colleges and high schools 
and teach what many feel is the most funda- 
mental ‘of the Fine Arts? 

Our Departments of Education have in most 
provinces also shown much temerity in intro- 
The British 
Columbia Department of Education is the only 


ducing Drama into our schools. 


educational department, so far as I know, that 


What 


an opportunity is being lost in other provinces! 


has a full-time director of school drama. 


! am supposed to deal with the place of 
Drama in Adult Education and in trying to find 
a starting point where school and college dra- 
matic education should merge into the study 
of the theatre by adults, | have discovered that 
exists because Drama _ is 


none neglected in 


practically all our formal education. 


Spiritual Values 


In these days of change and of planning for 
the future, there are two fundamentals in both 
formal and adult education we lose 


must not 


sight of. First, our education must not forget 
to emphasize spiritual values. The tendency 
today 1s for our young people to select practical 
subjects—such as physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, medicine, law, household science. The war 
and the hurry and rush of the times we live in, 
the desire to become self-supporting as soon 
as possible, are all to blame. But is a man truly 
educated who has not delved into the lives and 
thoughts of the great philosophers or studied 
the history, the art, the drama, the music of the 
ages, or learned something about human 
emotions and feelings and reactions? If a young 
man goes from high school to an engineering 
college and after three or four years of mathe- 
matics, calculus, physics, geometry, hydraulics, 
dynamics, etc., graduates as a civil engineer, 
has his mind been given the training to enable 


him to live with his fellow humans and enjoy 


a full rich life? I think we must continually 
remind ourselves of Browning’s lines : 
Because a man has a ship to mind 
In time and place, since flesh must live, 
Need spirit lack all life behind, 
All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 
All loves except what trade can give. 
I want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 
Candle-stick maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or haply mute, 
Blows out his brains upon the flute. 


Acting. Not Passive 


In the second place we must not forget that 
education is not merely the filling of an empty 
space with facts and figures. President Sidney 
E. Smith of Manitoba University states the 
matter very clearly when he says, ‘Educational 
processes and policies in school and college 
have tended to engender a mood of passive 
receptiveness. The heaping of more instruction 
on enforced passivity has undoubtedly contri- 
buted to an atrophy of the desire for construc- 
tive endeavour.” 

Many of our schools and Departments of 
Education congratulate themselves on intro- 
ducing a department of audio-visual education 
and are bringing sound motion pictures into 
the classroom. This is all to the good so long 
as it does not result in just a little more passive 
seeing and listening and no active learning; in 
other words, letting information flow over us 
and around us, enjoying it and hoping some will 
stick, without much effort on our part. 

But what, you ask, has all this got to do 
with Drama? I feel that our whole educational 
system is losing a great opportunity by not 
introducing and making use of drama in our 
teaching. Drama, as some one has said, “is an 
instrument not only for ‘washing the soul of the 
daily dust’ but also is a means of spurring the 
intellect and bridling the emotions. In a har- 
the intellect and the 
emotions, there may be developed the faculty 


nessing together of 


of imagination —a faculty that will be very 
essential in the planning that will have to be 
done when we are trying to tidy up the mess 
that the world is now in.” 


The Emotions in Education 
The study of Drama whether introduced with 
other subjects in school or college, or taken 


formally in a School of the Theatre, or studie 
practically in Little Theatre clubs, or as litera 
ture in a play-reading group, can be a broaden 
ing and satisfying endeavour. As a subject fo 
adult study it is extremely satisfying as it cai 
cover such a wide range of subjects and fill the 
need for a useful recreational and educational! 


activity for such a large number and variety 
of people.’ It fulfills both the essentials men- 
tioned above, it is both cultural, or spiritual ii 
you like, and yet active and practical. The stud) 


of Drama can be as soul-satisfying as any other 
subject. The history of a nation is written 
into the plays produced by its dramatist, per 
haps not the formal history of kings and politi- 
cians but the story of how the people live, of 
their customs, their likes and dislikes, their 
loves and hates, their hopes and their aspira 
tions. Plays are not just make-believe, they 
are a revelation of the thoughts and emotions, 
the affections, the hypocrisies, the passions and 
struggles of man. It is emotion that is one of 
the greatest 
accomplish 


which enable 
tasks, emotion, at 


times controlled and at other times uncontrolled, 


powers men to 


super-human 


that has changed world history. The dramatic 
emotion let loose in a speech by Hitler has 
affected millions, and again the emotions that 
are stirred in British hearts around the world 
when Churchill speaks over the air have affected 
the actions of people thousands of miles away. 
The study of Drama is a study of emotions, 
how to stir them, how to control them, how to 
sway them. Is not this worthwhile study for 
any group interested in post-war problems? 
Miss Edith C.D.A., writing on 
“The Dramatic Instinct” says, “Sooner or later 


Sinclair, 


every human being is up against some sort of 
crisis in his own life. And how does he face 
it, and what does he do? Certainly he cannot 
sit down and let the wheels pass over him. He 
himself to meet the 
strengthen his inner forces and find a way of 


recovery. 


has to brace shock, 
He acts; he must act, he must prove 
how much of a man he is.” 

Acting and the study of Drama is not passive 
You will never get very far if you just listen 
The student of Drama must be active and ther 
are many different lines of activity he can take 
part in. If he has ambition with a brush ther: 


is a whole field of fascinating endeavor open t 
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im—designing a set and painting the scenery 
) produce a certain effect and a certain 
tmosphere. You may think that is beyond you 
instruction 


ut with and application it is 


onderful what can be accomplished. If you 
re interested in something more practical there 
s the building of a set, the making of furniture 
) suit a period, the designing and making of 
stumes ; what a field for anyone who has use- 
‘ul hands and fingers, supplemented by a study 
{ the literature on national costumes and 
ustoms through the ages as well as by a lively 
imagination! Again if you are mechanically 
inclined there are endless opportunities for in- 
teresting studies in lighting and getting effects 
and atmosphere with lights ; sombre moonlight ; 
bright cheerful sunlight; the dark mysterious 
light of an empty house, the friendly lights of 
a happy home. There is also the fascinating 


study of sound effects which can be 


most 
exciting—the approach of mounted men in the 
court below; the sound of waves beating on the 
shore; the storm, with rain battering at the 
windows, thunder crackling and lightning flash- 
ing; soldiers on the march; the disorderly 
crowd in the street; the horse slowly clopping 
down the pavement, etc. 


Influence on Diction 


Then there is the whole field of effective 
speech, including as it does articulation, enunci- 
ation, inflection and modulation. I don’t know 
whether Canadians as a nation are more slovenly 
in their speech than their cousins in Great 
Britain, the international 


houndary, but there is no doubt that the speech 


Australia or across 
f the average Canadian leaves much to be de- 
sired. At so many drama festivals it has to be 
pointed out that though the voices of the actors 
could be heard, many of the words they were 
saying could not be distinguished. Our speech 
ould, I think, be greatly improved by study 
under competent instructors, and even a con- 
cientious attempt by amateurs to improve their 


s 


peech by following instructions obtainable in 
hooks on the subject would bring good results. 
the matter of gestures and 
ovement. One need only ask any half dozen 


There is also 
people to walk across a stage and watch their 
individual and particular mode of propulsion to 


ealize how few people know how to control 
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their bodies and muscles so as to be able to move 
easily and gracefully. This is a part of drama 
education, the importance of which is not ap- 
preciated by the average amateur. 


Team-Play Needed 


Enough has been said to show that from 
whatever angle you approach drama you can 
find in it something to satisfy almost any desire 
for adult learning. But it not only satisfies our 
individual longing for learning as well as our 
desire for doing things; it, of necessity, makes 
people work together. Unless there is co- 
operation and team play in a cast between each 
of the actors, as well as between the producer 
and the actors a play cannot be successful. But 
there must also be co-operation between all the 
members of the production staff—stage mana- 
ger, electrician, settings and costume commit- 
tees, publicity and the 
players and director. Here is where a rural 
community or the members of a club have a 
great opportunity of learning how to work 
together. 


management — and 


What the Universities Might Do for Drama 


The work of the drama division in our adult 
educational program must be well organized. 
University extension departments should have 
at least one well trained, fully qualified person 
as head of their drama division. At present 
we must depend on Schools of the Theatre 
beyond our own borders to give such people 
their training. The drama division should be 
the centre of dramatic interest in the province. 
The director might be partially employed as a 
teacher and have as part of his duties the re- 
sponsibility of giving a series of lectures, or a 
reasonably complete course on drama during 
the winter and at the same time supervise 
dramatic endeavours throughout the province. 
He might be a member of the staff of the 
Department of Extension but might also be a 
lecturer in the College of Arts where a course 
in Drama would receive equal credit to courses 
in history, literature, economics, etc. The direc- 
tor should work with and through a provincial 
organization of individuals and clubs interested 
in the development of the art of the theatre 
and the promotion of a right relationship be- 
tween drama and the life of the community. 


Such an organization, a Provincial Drama 


League, working in close co-operation with the 


drama division of the Department of Extension 


might serve the drama interests in the pro- 


vince in the following ways 
It should 
Endeavour to increase the 


(a) spirit of Co 


operation between all dramatic 


(hb) 


duction among amateur societies. 


organizations 
Endeavour to raise the standard of pro- 
(Cc) Promote a higher standard of apprecl 
ation among audiences 


(d) Assist all 


societies for the promotion and study and per 


persons wishing to form 


formance of plays 


(e) Promote annual district and provincial 


drama festivals 


(f) Encourage the writing of plavs and the 


production of plavs by Canadian authors 


The drama divisio1 


Department shi 


University Extension 


uuld maintain a good library of 


plays and technical works relating to the Drama 


the use of rural drama clubs and should be 


formation to clubs respect- 


' which arise 1 ‘Annec 
is WhIcn arise hn connes 


luction of plays. It might 


lave available ir renting to theatre 


such equip 


particularly in the country, 


as 1s not alway * to small groups 


which is expensive purchase. Such 


equipment might include: 


Curtains both for t of the stage 


scenes from some of Shakespeare's plays, pa 
ticularly his comedies, included in the repertor 
to show, especially to schools, what fun Shal 
Why do children h: 


because it is 


speare can really be. 


Shakespeare? Simply near 
always taught as a serious, uninteresting litera 
subject and even if an attempt is made to pl 
a scene it is almost always played in a hea 


dull, monotonous way. 


Canadian National Theatre Conference 
Needed 


In closing, let me make one suggesti 


Canadian Amateur Drama as a national insti 
tution has no one to plead its cause. There is 
nobody in the Dominion that represents amateur 
drama or the many drama groups and provincial 
drama organizations across Canada. When t! 

Dominion Drama Festivals were being held 
there was some kind of a loose organization it 
less representing amateur 


existence more or 


drama in Canada but it was not a democrati 
organization and did not represent the provit 
cial drama leagues. It was organized from tl 
top down, and not very far down, and was mn 
developed from among those who were activel; 
organizing the drama interests in the provinces 
Only those “invited” were allowed to compet 
in the provincial eliminations. The conference 
and round table discussion held in 1939 at the 


last Dominion Drama Festival was excellent 


as it went. The subjects on the agenda 
luded : “Factors in the choice of a play,” wit! 
“the Plav” 


- “Some Prol 


a good discussion on Canadian 


“Some Problems of Production” 
lems of Policy and Development in the Canadia: 
Theatre” and “the Development of the Canadia: 


Director’ —all good topics. Those who wer 


present, however, mostly represented individual 


drama clubs and little theatres rather t! 


vincial drama organizations. No democrat 
inion organization was set up or, as far 

know, even discussed. 

Excellent work of which I am not as famil 


has, I believe, been acc: 


as | would like to be, 


plished by such outstanding drama groups as 
|! at Hart House, Toronto, and the Mor 
Could all tl 


including the Dominion Drama Fe: 


four ( 
real Repertory Theatre not 
interests, 


val organization and provincial drama leag' 





nite their efforts for the benefit of amateur 
rama throughout the Dominion? 

What is needed is a dominion organization 
acked and supported by all provincial drama 
eagues, or other organizations, in each province 
vhich are representative of drama clubs and 
ittle 


National Theatre Conference. To establish such 


theatres; in other words, a Canadian 
. conference or organization might be difficult 
not because the time is not ripe but perhaps 
because of lack of funds or because no presently 
established national organization is sufficiently 
interested or strong enough to support an 
undertaking of this kind. The Mr. 
Barclay Leathem, of Western Reserve Uni- 


visit of 


versity, Cleveland, and secretary of the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference of the United States, 
to the western Canadian provinces a year ago, 
at the request of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
inspired a hope that perhaps the Rockefeller 
Foundation, that has done so much to assist 
worthy causes, might become a Prince Charm- 
ing and assist the neglected Cinderella of the 
\rts—Drama. But I doubt if 
looked 


in Canadian 


any support 


could be for unless those who are 


interested Drama make the first 
effort to establish even a really representative 
the 


Education 


Canadian Drama Conference. Perhaps 


for Adult 
might take the initiative in getting such a 


Canadian Association 


move started and such an organization estab- 
lished. 


—And What It Could Do 


that such a 
do. It 
Canadian playwrights; is could perhaps later 


There is much Dominion or- 


ganization could could encourage 
establish a Canadian School of the Theatre; it 


could conduct Dominion Festivals; it could 
establish a library of plays; it could be a centre 
for exchanging views and ideas and dissemi- 
nating information on Drama. It might do 
something about royalties so that small groups 
ising halls with a limited seating capacity of 
perhaps three or four hundred would not be 
forced to pay the same royalties as large or- 
auditoriums and_ theatres 


ganizations using 


vhich can accommodate a thousand or more 
eTsSoNns. 
Amateur Canadian Drama has passed the 


indergarten stage. It is growing up and making 


itself heard. But it needs support and guidance 
and training. There is a great field waiting to 
be cultivated. Our formal educational bodies 
should be made to realize what they are missing 
in not developing drama in our schools and 
colleges ; our adult education departments have 
already shown the way but realize only too well 
the big task that lies ahead in developing the 
Community Theatre throughout our rural areas. 
\s Barclay Leathem in a recent article has said, 
“The Community Theatre gives opportunity for 
creative recreation. It appeals to diversified 
aptitudes and talents. The theatre is an exciting 
adventure. It is essentially a democratic insti 
tution. It levels all ranks in its quest of a 
common goal... . It is no accident that drama 
has survived every retreat in man’s march 
through time. Now, as always, it provides an 
emotionally stirring interpretation of the com- 
mon experiences of the race.” 

Well, what is the place of Drama in Adult 
-ducation? Not a very important place so far, 
not nearly as big a place as it deserves and in 
our formal education practically no place at all. 
What is the matter with this Cinderella among 
the arts? Let those who realize the possibilities 
of Drama be a fairy godmother to her and give 
her the chance and opportunity she deserves. 


Young Men's 


Nationa! Meeting 


By FRANK CEAMEERLAIN 


It was a bold and venturesome thing for the 
Young Men’s Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of the Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada to imagine that 
in the fourth year of war they could bring to- 
gether for a three-day Conference nearly 150 
young laymen of the Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada for 
discussion on national issues and Y.M.C.A. 
program. 

What was thought impossible has now been 
The held at Hart 


House, in Toronto, Easter weekend, and every- 


achieved. Conference was 
body voted that it was a decided success, pro 
ing that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is a live and pulsating national movement, 
awake to the pressing problems of today, and 


possessing loyal, good-hearted young laymen 
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who are devoted to the ideal of the Y.M.C.A. 
and all that the Red Triangle means. 

Including resource leaders and special visitors, 
the Conference registration totaled 147 young 
men. There was a good sprinkling of delegates 
in uniform, as the Conference was called under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Committee, 
and the Y.M.C.A. War 
Kepresentatives were present from the Navy, 
the Air Force and the Army. 


Canadian Services. 


The main emphasis of the Conference centred 
around The 


gates were assigned to special groups. Resource 


seven commission groups. dele- 
material had already 
The 
Health and Housing, Education and Leisure 


Social 


been provided by the 


delegates. seven commissions were on 


Time, Services, [Employer-|:mployee 
Relations, Using Our Full Resources, Rebuild- 
ing Our Canadian Democracy. 

An open forum on Saturday morning was 
one of the interesting features of the Conven- 
tion, 


Special speakers spoke on Programs of 
\ppreciation in the Y.M.C.A., The Use of 
Radio in Adult Education, Hostelling, Develop- 


ing a Sing Song Program, Summer Camps for 
Young Adults, Use of Visual Aids in Adult 
K-ducation, Discussion Groups, Programs for 
Industrial Workers, and Summer Programs for 
Young Adults. 

One of the resolutions passed by the dele- 
gates in their final meeting urged that town 
planning should be undertaken as a continuous 
project and not just as a war measure to pro- 
vide jobs or temporary relief. 


\ resolution on that the 


stated 
National 


Institute of architects, lawyers, chemists, social 


housing 
“immediate needs is for a Research 
workers, professional men and others who will 
develop a general plan not only of housing but 
of working, recreational and related matters of 
each community”. 
fuller publicity for “significant achievements” 
of labour-management committees in industry 
was advocated in another resolution approved. 
The delegates voted for “complete recognition 
of the principles of collective bargaining”, and 
urged 


‘a fair presentation of all labour and 


management issues by the press, radio and 


other public agencies” 


The resolution dealing with employee-en, 
ployer relationships also called for ‘most ca: 
ful supervision of the inspection, maintenan 
and obligatory use of safety devices in industria] 
plants”. 

A committee studying the full use of resources 
brought in a resolution urging the “strengthen 
ing of the wartime collaboration of the United 
Nations as the basis for the world organization 
of peace and international co-operation”. The 
delegates, from every part of Canada, represent 
ing Y.M.C.A. young men’s groups, approved. 
They also passed a resolution urging 
form of government 


“some 
participation in the 
economic life of our nation be continued after 
the war’’. 

The delegates approved a statement that “‘the 
mere providing of work simply to make jobs 
is basically wrong”. They urged the govern- 
ment to take steps immediately “to organize 
some form of national planning board”, adding: 
“We should initiate a drive now to build 
democratic unity among normally opposing 
groups’. 

Dealing with education and leisure time, the 
Y.M.C.A. delegates urged closer co-operation 
between schools and health boards. ‘Facilities 
should be provided by the state to recognize and 
health 
resolution 


correct all deficiencies in school chil- 


dren”, a stated. “We favour any 
revision that may be necessary in the B.N.A. 
act to implement a better educational program 
for Canada.” The delegates approved a motion 
advocating that after the war income and other 
taxes should be left sufficiently high to finance 
a broader and educational 
School teachers’ salaries should be made such 


that they will attract the most competent per 


better program. 


sons in the profession, another resolution said. 
It was passed. 

The group also suggested that the curriculum 
in secondary schools should include courses in 
human relationships (trade unions, co-operative 
living, social evils, national and international 
problems ). 

Young men’s committees in every Y.M.C.A 
across Canada will be urged to study these and 
other resolutions passed at the week-end co! 
ference. 
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